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the wide scope of the problem and the originality of the treatment. 
But the question may be raised whether Professor Fisher might not im- 
prove his work by paying more attention to certain other factors simi- 
lar in character to the lagging adjustment of interest rates to changes 
in the price level. Is not the lagging adjustment in wages, upon which 
Veblen lays stress, at least equally important in breeding crises? Are 
not the dissimilar fluctuations in the prices of raw materials and fin- 
ished products to be taken into account? Are Sombart's suggestion 
concerning the prices of organic and inorganic products and Carver's 
suggestion concerning the prices of consumers' and producers' goods 
altogether wide of the mark? In fine, when an economist finds that 
differences between the fluctuations of the prices paid for commodities 
and the prices paid for loans affect the fluctuations in the purchasing 
power of money, can he stop short of looking for similar effects arising 
from lack of close adjustment between the fluctuations characteristic of 
other parts of the whole system of prices? 

A third notable feature of the book remains to be mentioned. In 
the concluding chapter, Professor Fisher proposes a way of avoiding 
the ills which now result from variations in the purchasing power of 
money. His plan involves an ingenious " combination of the tabular 
standard with the principles of the gold-exchange standard ' ' (page 
337). To describe the scheme adequately would require too much 
space, and a brief statement would not make clear its merits. No one 
interested in scientific monetary reform should neglect to read the 
whole discussion. 

Wesley C. Mitchell. 

University of California. 

Public Ownership of Telephones on the Continent of Europe. 
By A. N. HoLCOMBE. Boston, Houghton, MifHin and Company, 
1911. — 482 pp. 

This book (for which the author received the David A. Wells prize 
at Harvard University in the year 1909-10) has a much broader inter- 
est than might be inferred from the title. It is not concerned only 
with the question of public or private ownership ; it discusses questions 
of rates, service and business organization that are as important in con- 
nection with a system of private ownership under public regulation as 
with a system of public ownership. The book is of great value to any- 
one interested in the telephone industry from the viewpoint of public 
control. It bears evidence of careful research and investigation at first 
hand in the countries to which it relates. The author states that he 
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has simply tried to set forth without prejudice the results of European 
experience. His aim " is not to show that a particular mode of con- 
ducting the telephone business — say free competition or public owner- 
ship—is in the abstract the best, but to show how in practice various 
forms of industrial organization actually have worked." 

Of countries on the continent of Europe , only Spain and Denmark 
cling to the system of private ownership. The transition to public own- 
ership has only recently been completed in Italy and is still under way 
in the Netherlands, Norway and Sweden. In France, Belgium, Austria 
and Hungary the government monopoly has been exclusive for more 
than a decade, and in Germany and Switzerland the principle of gov- 
ernment ownership has been applied practically from the start. The 
important fact in the development of public ownership of telephones 
in Europe was the existence of the government telegraph systems. 
These had themselves been established originally for military and polit- 
ical reasons. The telegraph and telephone are so closely related that 
in Germany and in Switzerland the telegraph authorities almost immedi- 
ately saw the desirability of including the telephone in the telegraph 
system. Outside of Germany and Switzerland, no European adminis- 
tration was willing to take upon its own shoulders the task of building 
up a telephone business. " All with one accord declined to attempt 
the initial risks, preferring to turn over to private enterprise the re- 
sponsibility for the adjustment of the new means of communication to 
its proper place in business and social life." The author considers the 
advantages and disadvantages of this policy ; and the evidence seems 
to show that the authorities in Germany and Switzerland adopted a 
wiser course in immediately taking over the telephone business. 

The author discusses at greatest length the origin and workings of 
the public telephone systems of Germany , Switzerland and France. 
He gives much attention to the technical development of the business 
by the public authorities and also to the relations between the telephone 
and other branches of the electrical industry, arising largely from the 
problem of electrolysis. He considers also at length the theory of 
telephone rates and the development of the rate policy of the public 
telegraph administrations, including the original fiat- rate system and 
the later introduction of measured service . He approves the policy of 
the German telephone administration in applying surplus profits ob- 
tained from the large urban users to the extension of the telephone to 
rural districts. Under this system rates are based on the value of the 
service rather than on its cost. Rates are so to be adjusted as to se- 
cure a maximum of utility to the community as a whole. 
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Dr. Holcombe describes and commends the system worked out in 
Germany for the representation of the consumers in the administration 
of the telephone business through the instrumentality of the chambers 
of commerce. He deals at length with the labor situation under public 
ownership. Even in Germany the question of the relation of the wage- 
earner to the industry has not been satisfactorily worked out. The 
German telephone employee 

must surrender not only his right to associate with his fellows for the pur- 
pose of mutual assistance in promoting their common interests as wage- 
earners, but also his liberty to exercise the fundamental privileges of 
citizenship, the liberty of expressing his views on political questions and 
of playing a part in the politics of his country. 

Public ownership has failed most frequently in the matter of financial 
support. The author shows how in France the failure of the govern- 
ment to provide sufficient funds for construction, betterments and 
extensions has crippled the service and retarded development. A 
private company can secure funds for any enterprise that is econom- 
ically sound. The government, however, cannot act in this way. 
The finances of the state must be considered as a whole ; and if annual 
deficits are the rule and the debt burden is constantly increasing, it 
becomes very difficult to appropriate adequate funds for the develop- 
ment of the telephone enterprise. 

A chapter is devoted to a comparative study of the development of 
telephone service. In the author's opinion : 

The prime significance of the statistics of comparative telephone develop- 
ment in Germany and in the United States is not that the German govern- 
ment has managed its telephone business with less enterprise and sagacity 
than has been displayed by the private companies in the United States but 
that the German people have less use for the telephone than have the 
Americans. 

A final chapter deals with the economy of public ownership ; and , 
after discussing the pros and cons, the author reaches the conclusion 

that 

the great merit of public ownership, . . . as an agent of production, is 
that under the proper industrial conditions it fulfils more economically 
than any other method of industrial organization the direct purpose of 
production — that is, the supply of the consumer with the kind and quantity 
of goods that he desires. 
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As to actual experience under public administration, he concludes 
" that the German and Swiss telephone authorities have maintained a 
telephone service that has been both adequate in quantity and satis- 
factory in quality " ; while on the other hand, the French telephone 
authorities " have not succeeded in maintaining either an adequate 
quantity or a satisfactory quality of telephone service nor in establish- 
ing their rates on a reasonable basis." 

Robert H. Whitten. 
Public Service Commission, New York City. 

Greek Immigration to the Utiited States. By HENRY Pratt 
Fairchild. New Haven, Yale University Press, 191 1 . — xvii, 278 pp. 

Greek immigration to the United States is distinctly a twentieth- 
century movement. Starting in the farming districts of the Pelopon- 
nesus after the failure of the foreign market for the principal export 
crop, the Greek currant, it spread with remarkable rapidity throughout 
the agricultural regions of Greece and the Greek settlements of 
European and Asiatic Turkey. " It is a radical, violent exodus of all 
the strong young men, which has already devastated whole villages, and 
threatens to leave the entire kingdom depleted of its natural working 
force." No less than 210,000 Greeks came to America during the 
decade 1901 to 1910, and of these a trifle over 95 per cent were 
males. Doctor Fairchild's work is a pioneer study of this movement, 
based very largely upon personal investigation both in Greece and in 
typical Greek colonies in the cities of the United States. 

In the first part of his book, dealing with conditions in Greece, the 
author succinctly describes the physical environment and the obvious 
social consequences thereof ; devotes a couple of chapters to a general 
discussion of the national character, religion and language ; and then 
enters into the more particular field of his study with an admirable 
analysis of the direct causes of emigration. Neither in social nor in 
political disabilities nor in religious dissension does he find any adequate 
explanation of the migration ; it has its origin in purely economic 
motives. The author sums up the situation as follows : 

The conditions due to the meager industrial development in Greece have 
within recent years been accentuated by a marked agricultural depression. 
This has made it very difficult for the ordinary peasant to secure even a 
moderate return for his labors. The marked rise in prices, which for 
various reasons has occurred contemporaneously with the decline in the 
agricultural market, has added to the burdens of life until they have be- 



